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“DARE TO STRUGGLE, DARE TO WIN”: 


US. Prisoners Collectively Resisting Against Systems of Death 


by Colleen Hackett and Ben Turk 


Introduction 


Prisoner resistance in the U.S., has a long and rich history - though it is 
often ignored, overlooked, or unknown to outsiders. In the 1960s and 70s, 
the visibility of prisoner resistance among politically aware and ambitious 
revolutionaries peaked. George Jackson, the Black Panther Party, the Attica 
Brothers, and many other formations battled the terrorizing conditions of 
imprisonment with direct action, such as uprisings, escape attempts, and 
even wats of attrition against correctional staff. They were often met with 
powerful outside support, not only from revolutionary cells like the Black 
Liberation Army (BLA), Weather Underground Organization (WUO), and 
the George Jackson Brigade, but also liberal and left organizations, like 
Marxist political parties, labor unions, Muslim religious sects, progressive 


law firms, anticarceral feminists, and even mainstream organizations such as 
the NAACP and the ACLU (Berger, 2014; Thompson, 2016). At that time, 
prisoner resistance was also resonating with non-affiliated publics who were 
generally outraged with neglectful, abusive, and imperialist governmental 
bodies, and found itself mirrored and reinforced by waves of urban unrest 
(Berger and Losier, 2017). 


The government responded to spontaneous riots and social movements 
with new technologies of urban control and heightened prosecution. Law 
enforcement and counterintelligence programs that attempted to infiltrate, 
sabotage, and contain revolutionary political movements, also expanded to 
target working class and low income people in urban areas. The goals of 
disrupting prisoner organizing and policing ungovernable populations 
mutually reinforced each other: expanding control technologies enabled 
more incarceration, while more incarceration justified expanding control 
technologies. The prison system shifted from a model of rehabilitative 
managerialism in “big house” prisons to incapacitation and warehousing in 
facilities separated into blocks, units, and pods, with a greater reliance on 
isolation and deprivation, like solitary confinement (Berger and Losier, 
2017; Gomez, 2006). 


During and after this era of prison expansion, prisoners did not cease 
defending themselves against state violence; rather, their resistance became 
more diffuse and unstable, and not as overtly political. The pressures of 
entombment and swelling populations caused prisoners to turn against each 
other more often, producing race riots and bloody feuds between rival sets. 
As the state continued its dismantling of politically revolutionary groups in 
various communities, prisoners’ connections with outside movements also 
declined and grew strained. The call for liberation and solidarity continued, 
but it was mostly drowned out by an overwhelming deluge of rhetoric 
encouraging punishment and the dehumanization of anyone criminalized or 
incarcerated. The ideology of social death and disposability grew to 
permeate the American social landscape. 


In the last decade, this mutually reinforcing cycle appears to have reached 
an upper limit. The mass incarceration spike is levelling off, public 
sympathy with criminalized people is slowly but steadily increasing, and 
incarcerated populations are gaining steam in their coordination and 
organizing efforts. Prison rebels have adapted technology to liberatory 
purposes; contraband cell phones, social media communication, and 
podcasts have all been used to overcome the isolation of prison and 
communicate across walls and borders. 


Since 2010, the prison system has been beset with a return of politically 
conscious and coordinated protest movements, as well as a resurgence of 
spontaneous uprisings and rebellions. Perilous Chronicle, a website that 
attempts to track every reported incident of unrest in U.S. prisons since the 
historic Georgia prison strike in December of 2010, counts more than 270 
distinct events including two nationally coordinated prisoner protests, in 
2016 and 2018, and 101 uprisings. Editors of Perilous note: “many 
disturbances within prisons go unreported in the media... gaps in 
transparency make it hard to comprehensively analyze the scope of prisoner 
resistance activity.” Resistance by prisoners cannot be accurately quantified 
due to the fog of unaccountable and opaque prison bureaucracies, but 
Perilous and other sources ate cataloguing the regularity of prison 
rebellions. 


The acknowledgement of imprisoned protest and analytics is becoming 
more prevalent in the academy as well, though the shadow catceral state 
attempts to maintain an impenetrable barrier between prisons and the 
public. To further dismantle that divide, we will bring in a growing body of 
imprisoned intellectualism to demonstrate how contemporary prisoners are 
conceptualizing carceral neoslavery and to explore how the modern 
prisoner resistance movement is a self-defense response to the curious 
institution of living death within U.S. prisons. In fact, we find that, though 
it is difficult to dismantle prison walls on a broad scale, prisoners are acutely 
effective at combating the social alienation that the carceral state seeks to 
impose. 


We feel it imperative to state that both authors are white “free-world” 
abolitionists, producing an analytic that hinges on the voices and 
experiences of the imprisoned. We have gained consent from the prisoners 
featured in this article to highlight their words and thoughts, and in many 
cases, have done so with much back-and-forth correspondence. We have 
both been involved with direct prisoner support and anti-prison social 
movements for decades, attempting to carefully fulfill the desires of 
imprisoned people to have their opinions carried beyond the prison gates 
while mitigating the tokenization and career opportunism that may occur 
when free-world people attempt to represent the incarcerated. Though the 
first author is formerly incarcerated, her whiteness and current status as 
professor greatly affects the lens with which she now analyzes the carceral 
state in ways that are many times similar to, but also deeply different from 
the racialized analyses presented in this paper. 





The History and Continuity of Fntombment 


The ghosts of settler colonialism, chattel slavery, and mass elimination 
continue to animate institutional life in the united states. The carceral 
hauntings of the prisons and jails stem from a long legacy of state- 
sponsored ritualized racial violence, though its shape and definition has 
shifted depending upon the socio-legal particularities of the era in question 
(Hernandez, 2017; Rodriguez, 2006; Saleh-Hanna, 2015). The aim of settler 
colonialism on Turtle Island, in its terroristic conquest of land, resources, 
labor, and bodies, was and is to impose a social order that benefits white 
settlers, while containing the threat of racialized “others” through genocidal 
acts, geographic displacement, or incarceration, to name but a few 
eliminatory tactics. And, though the institutionalized devaluation of Black 
and Indigenous life has changed in form and scope over the past 400 years 
in the united states, the white supremacist ordering that is inherent to this 
nation’s origins is perhaps the most salient in the penal landscape. Persisting 
long after the abolition of slavery, the ending of formal segregation, and the 
“granting” of treaty rights to tribal groups, the prison remains to visually 
and ideologically reproduce racialized subhumanity (Childs, 2015; Hartman, 
2008). The prison and other punitive apparatuses have been hallmarks in 
the aim of disappearing and containing racialized “others” for the benefit 
and so-called safety of a white settler society, and understanding this 
persistent backdrop is integral to any study of contemporary carcerality 
(Berger, 2014; Hernandez, 2017; Rodriguez, 2008; Saleh-Hanna, 2017). 


In the project of erasure, the carceral state determines who is disposable 
and who is not, flexing a form of necropower - the state’s ability to inscribe 
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physical and symbolic death on racialized populations (Mbembe, 2003; 
Wynter, 2003). Carceral necropower is infused with the logic that certain 
lives marked as “dangerous” or “criminal” are without value and, therefore, 
justifies the isolation, material deprivation, and the social and sometimes 
physical death of prisoners. Though slavery and legalized racial segregation 
have formally ended, many of those who are currently contained in the u.s. 
prison system have a deep understanding of the continuity in the state’s 
power to impose this living death, from the plantation to the “new” 
ametikkkan plantation of the prison (Hackett and Turk, 2018). George 
Jackson, one of the most notable revolutionaries in the prisoner resistance 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s, produced rich analyses on the enduring 
legacies of enslavement, colonization, capitalism, and the political necessity 
of organizing against destructive powers. In connecting chattel slavery to 
his experience under the “neoslavery” of the modern penal regime, he 
writes: 

I recall the very first kidnap. I’ve lived through the passage, 

died on the passage, lain in the unmarked, shallow graves of 

the millions who fertilized the Amerikan soil with their 

corpses; cotton and corn growing out of my chest... My mind 

ranges back and forth through the uncounted generations, and 

I feel all that they ever felt, but double. I can’t help it; there are 

too many things to remind me of the 23 '/2 hours that Pm in 

this cell. Not ten minutes pass without a reminder. (1994, p. 

233-4). 


Jackson’s poetic and visceral account explains how the ghosts of antiblack 
terrorism haunt the architecture of solitary confinement, while his 
knowledge of chattel histories and racial capitalism haunt his own 
entombed existence (on more about sociological hauntings, see Gordon, 
2008 and Saleh-Hanna, 2015). 


As Ruth Wilson Gilmore argues in her seminal text, Golden Gulag, 
“Racism, specifically, is the state-sanctioned or extralegal production and 
exploitation of group-differentiated vulnerability to premature death” 
(2007, p. 28). Settler colonial investments in a racial order that prioritizes 
wealth and power accumulation for whites is necessarily predicated on the 
subjugation of racialized populations and, in particular, necessitates Black 
and Indigenous despair (Childs, 2015). Racialized dispossessions are 
intimately linked with racial capitalist modernity, assigning social worth to 
those who have market value, thereby rendering surplus populations as 
“disposable.” The neoliberal political and social order that arose in the post- 
World War II economy, an “epistemological structure of disavowal” (Hong 
2015, p. 7), renders past racial, gendered, and sexual violences as invisible, 
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while imposing an ideology that certain segments of the population are 
personally responsible for their poverty and/or criminality. Though a white 
heteropatriarchal social structure actively disavows, dispossesses, and 
immobilizes these populations, the abuser mentality of these systems of 
power blames racialized and gendered others for their inability or the lack 
of desire to acquiesce to oppressive structures (Dillon, 2018; Saleh-Hanna, 
2017). 


This disavowal process and the categorical application of social waste to 
those considered “criminal” results in a process of social death, defined by 
Patterson as the “practice in which a person or group of people is excluded, 
dominated, or humiliated to the point of becoming dead to the rest of 
society. Although such people are physically alive, their lives no longer bear 
a social meaning; they no longer count as lives that matter’ (1982, p. xx). 
Importantly, Patterson’s development of this concept comes from an in- 
depth analysis on chattel slavery, connecting a foundational logic of anti- 
blackness in the u.s. to the social death process, thereby affirming acclaimed 
afropessimist Frank Wilderson’s conclusion that “Blackness, as a 
paradigmatic position (rather than as an ensemble of identities, cultural 
practices, or anthropological accoutrement), cannot be disimbricated from 
slavery” (2016). The intent of this practice, either during chattel slavery or 
under modern carceral practices, is to impose a violent deprivation upon a 
target population and to sever natal familial and social relationships in order 
to produce docility and servitude - though the prison system considers this 
process “corrective” (Abu-Jamal, 1996; Childs, 2015; Patterson, 1982). 


Eliminating people, particularly those from racialized communities, 
violently unhinging them from their social networks, and collectively 
entombing their bodies in cages “undermine[s] the social, ethical, and 
political subjectivity” of prisoners (Guenther, 2013, p. xxiii ; see also Childs 
2015 for more on collective entombment). But, it is necessarily important 
to mention what social death by incarceration does for whiteness. As 
imprisoned critical theorist, Ivan Kilgore, held captive in California, points 
out, this process preserves the rights and freedoms of a settler society: 
..At its core modern prison slavery is also predicated on a 
distinctly white supremacist logic of extermination. The 
Thirteenth Amendment, according to this argument, is a legal 
technology that has anchored U.S. geopolitical power in a 
foundation of Black genocide. This mass of white supremacist 
violence is not confined only to the physical site of the prison/ 
jail itself, but is also a basis for the white settler’s entire 
conception of himself as “free,” as the proper subject of 


“rights,” as the allegedly peaceful guardian a “democratic” 
social order. It is the removal of criminalized populations from 
white civil space that enables the U.S. settler to think they are 
free (2019). 


Social death is a destructive force for those subjected to carcerality, yet it is 
simultaneously intertwined with the construction of white freedom and 
citizenship. Both aspects of social death are, therefore, “the protection of 
life [that] is predicated on the dispersal of death,” eliminating the dangerous 
racialized threat in order to provide the illusion of safety to a noncriminal 
white settler society (Hong, 2015 p. 31). 


Yet, carceral necropower and social death cannot fully succeed at the 
project of erasing or disavowing, despite its widespread harm upon 
marginalized communities. As Dennis Childs documents in his book, 
Slaves of the State, neoslave narratives are ubiquitous if intentionally sought 
after, despite the state’s attempt at submerging the “apparitional voices” of 
the incarcerated (2015). Childs finds imprisoned black intellectualism and 
resistance in songs, testimonies to the u.s. department of justice, archival 
materials (specifically related to Louisiana State Prison), prison museums 
and penal tourism, and autobiographies. Similarly, in her book on mass 
elimination in Los Angeles, Hernandez historicizes and brings forth a rich 
rebel archive of voices - both incarcerated and free-world - who are 
rejecting, resisting, and refusing erasure (2017). Saidiya Hartman’s note on 
method from Wayward Lives, Beautiful Experiments describes the need of 
historians to “grapple with the power and authority of the archive and the 
limits it sets on... who is endowed with the gravity and authority of 
historical actor.” Her technique of close narration “written from nowhere” 
to recreate the voices and intimate lives of real people serves to “recover 
the insurgent ground of these lives [and] exhume open rebellion from the 
case file” (2018, p. xiii). 


Our organizing work affords us the opportunity to correspond with 
imprisoned rebels during their protests. For them, the politics of refusal 
involves a need to fight back against state terrors by collectively asserting 
political agency, without regard for official recognition. The struggle is 
about both social and physical life/death, though we prioritize the success 
that prisoners have gained by effectively diminishing the impact that social 
death has on their lives and relationships. In this paper, we will explore how 
incarcerated rebels are resisting and collectively asserting political agency by 
breaking the machinery of death, producing counter-hegemonic critiques, 
and making socio-intellectual connections with other movements. 





a i 
Breaking the Machinery of Death 


Physical self-defense is often one of the first and visceral responses 
imprisoned bodies have to the life-threatening situations of entombment, 
such as constant harassment, abuse, and neglect. After years of negligent 
and horrific conditions, prisoners often take extreme measures to preserve 
their lives. On March 12th at Holman Correctional Facility in Alabama, 
rebellion broke out against notorious Warden Carter Davenport and staff at 
the prison for their continued failure to address negligent conditions (SPLC, 
2014; Edgemon, 2016). After assaulting multiple correctional officers, 
rebels took over a dormitory and lit the guard cubicle on fire, hoping to 
access the control boards (Support Prisoner Resistance, 2016). Another 
instance involves the most fatal prison riot and hostage-taking situation in 
US history at New Mexico State Penitentiary in 1980, in which prisoners 
appropriated acetylene torches and cut their way into protective custody, 
where state informants were held who had taken advantage of a reward-for- 
information scheme that spread paranoia and dissolved the possibility of 
social cohesion (Rolland, 1997). These actions are sometimes accompanied 
by imprisoned testimonies. Prisoners in New Mexico released lists of 
demands during the uprising and the Holman prisoners circulated photos, 
videos and posts via contraband cell phone, in an attempt to visibilize their 
conditions of living death. Their words augment and explain the activities, 
but it is the direct action itself that interrupts - even if temporarily - the 
barrage of state violence that limits and neutralizes their existence. In both 
of these instances, and countless others, imprisoned rebels’ actions, 


however violent, occur in the context of daily desensitization and the 
dehumanizing violence of confinement and living death. The use of 
physical defense in asserting agency amidst the material and social 
depravities of state terror cannot be overstated. 


Many prisoners argue that the reason physical self-defense doesn’t occur 
more often within prisons is because the impulse is unnaturally restrained 
by the knowledge that the consequences are almost certain and certainly 
sevete. Cesar DeLeon, a captive of the Wisconsin Department of 
Corrections describes the crippling anxiety and paranoia life in such 
circumstances can produce: “The prison authorities and employees did 
everything they could to humiliate me, break me down, get me to respond 
violently, and demonized me [sic]. But I knew their intentions, so I 
composed myself as best I could and tolerated all the disrespect and abuse 
(DeLeon, 2016). Cesar writes that eventually, his “mental state of mind was 
dangerous and extremely unpredictable... I would laugh for no reason, wake 
up in the middle of the night terrorized, and... I entertained the idea of 
retaliating.” Eventually he did “snap out,” as he writes, and attack a staff 
member: “So when I saw her, something snapped inside me. Her sight 
triggered all the humiliation, torture, and worst memories I had endured. I 
felt my blood boil and rush immediately to my head. I felt disoriented and 
had a mental blackout. When I regained conscious I was laid out on the 
floor being restrained by guards and inmates. The guards accused me of 
having stabbed her, another inmate, and myself in the process” (DeLeon, 
2016). 


Cesar was put into Administrative Control (AC) status, where he remains to 
this day, but still resists. In 2016, he and thirty others at two Wisconsin 
prisons resorted to a hunger strike, demanding a one year limit on AC 
confinement and stating an intention to die in protest, rather than endure 
solitary any longer. Instead, the DOC gained a court order to force-feed the 
strikers. Most of them broke and resumed eating after the force feeding 
started, but a few held out. Cesar lasted the longest, enduring more than 
250 days of force-feeding before the DOC negotiated. They granted Cesar a 
transfer to a segregation unit at Racine Correctional, where he remains to 
this day, protesting his continued isolation (Perilous, 2019). 


The state’s denial of Cesar’s agency and bodily autonomy demonstrates the 
consequences of corporeal incapacitation. Cesar was not only enduring a 
social death, but was also trapped in a body he was no longer allowed to 
control; and yet he was held excruciatingly responsible for that body’s 
actions. Physical resistance, including violence, is not always a premeditated 
strategy and is rarely worth the violent consequences imposed by the 
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prison, but according to some prisoners, it is often a necessaty way for 
incarcerated people to re-inhabit their bodies. In the case of Cesar’s mental 
anguish, which is not an uncommon response to incarceration, violence 
seems inevitable. 


In many incidents, physical attack comes as a last resort. Even the most 
violent eruptions, like the hostage-taking at Vaughn Correctional in 
Delaware in January of 2017, occur after prisoners pursue both official 
grievance channels and unsanctioned, but pacifist protests without 
satisfaction (Masulli Reyes et. al, 2017). The Vaughn uprising was a planned 
extension of previous efforts. Dwayne Staats, who admitted to coordinating 
the uprising with six unnamed others, spoke about this escalation at trial: 
“My goal was to do something to expose this place... It was mainly about 
the Governor at least acknowledging what is going on... These petitions, 
lawsuits, peaceful protests...in my eyes, that stuffs run its course” (Schiano, 
2018). 


On September 9, 2016, the 45th anniversary of the infamous Attica 
Rebellion, prisoners from Alabama, Ohio, Texas and elsewhere had called 
for labor strikes and non-violent demonstrations. Various formations sent 
out lists of demands, attempting to engage in political processes to create 
lasting impacts on the conditions of their confinement. At Kinross 
Correctional in Michigan, and multiple Florida facilities, prisoners 
attempted non-violent protests, but when attacked in response, they took a 
mote direct, if shorter-lived route: they tore down surveillance cameras, 
pushed guards out, and destroyed everything they could. They attacked the 
mechanisms of death directly (MAPS, 2016; Campaign to Fight Toxic 
Prisons, 2016; Brown, 2016). 


Like Cesar DeLeon, imprisoned rebels know that retaliation for such 
actions is assured and will be severe. Like Dwayne Staats, they know 
attacking the prison will not free their bodies, or improve their conditions 
of their confinement, but it will gain attention and assert their human 
presence in a society that ignores their existence. If we consider these 
actions as self-defense against social death, rather than against bodily 
incarceration, they are successful. These various uprisings can often break 
through the prison’s social barriers by inspiring outside prisoner support 
organizations to forge relationships with prisoners and to publish their 
writings, organize disruptive demonstrations and re-establish their presence 
in society. Through rebellion, the prisoners regain agency, thus unsettling 
the imposition of the social death process. 
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Producing Counter-Hegemonic Critiques 


Amidst the struggle to survive, many imprisoned people have developed a 
strain of critical intellectualism that challenges the foundations of the u.s. 
white settler social order. This incarcerated scholarship grows from the 
lived experiences of those who are often excluded from society and 
academia. Alongside the growing visibility of imprisoned resistance, there is 
a resurgence of writing by prisoners produced and circulated in radical 
communities, as well as other parts of society. Much of this strain of 
incarcerated intellectualism is influenced by afrocentrism, Marxism, and 
anti-imperialist lenses, though there is wide ideological variation among 
prisoners. 


The intellectual strain of prison resistance grows from the daily experience 
of self-defense and preservation. Because imprisoned people experience 
horrendously traumatic violations to their physical and social selves, their 
scholarship often focuses on how these terrors manifest, while asserting an 
antagonism to state authority and legitimacy. As anarchist prisoner Sean 
Swain describes in his pamphlet titled “The Colonizer’s Corpse,” the 
purpose of the prison regime is to produce utter subservience, which may 
involve extreme measures: 

Segregation and isolation are trauma. It hurts... What you are 

experiencing is designed to be painful. The State, the 

authorities, the ones who keep you locked up, have designed a 

system, and have perfected that system, for causing you 
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trauma. “The principle coercive techniques* of ‘arrest, 
detention, deprivation of sensory stimuli through solitary 
confinement..., threats and fear...’ The ones who keep you 
locked up will use a combination of these things in order to 
cause a response from you. The response they want to cause is 
‘debility, dependence, and dread.’ They are not doing this to 
you to help you or to reform you. This is designed to destroy 
you. This is very important to know, because it can guide your 
approach to this trauma... (2013). 


Swain and others find this awareness helpful in developing an outlook and 
mental approach to enduring that which is designed to break their animus. 
In the corpus of prison scholarship, this lived intellectualism vividly and 
viscerally depicts the experience of carcerality. Similar to Swain, Comrade 
Malik, a politicized prisoner in Texas whose valediction we borrow for our 
title, briefly encapsulates this point and ties it to the social death process: 
“They [prison administrators] knew that not only were we being taken 
away from our families for decades at a time... but also we were no longer 
considered humyn [sic] beings” (Washington, 2019). The explicit polemic 
stance that often accompanies incarcerated writings serves to reiterate a 
sense of urgency and crisis about the massive system of caging in the u.s., 
with the intention of inspiring response from current or would-be 
supporters. 


Ivan Kilgore, imprisoned author of Domestic Genocide and founder of 
United Black Family Scholarship Foundation (UBFSF) connects this 
struggle to the work of Gilmore and others explicitly. In his essay Not 
Worker, but Chattel, he centers the relationship between blackness and the 
carceral state: 

Rendered civilly dead by U.S. law, I am to the State as the slave 

was to the plantation Master. The same relation of coercive 

racist violence applies: my Black body is always vulnerable, 

open to an enveloping State terror. As property of the State, I 

exist in direct confrontation with the punitive core of capitalist 

relations of force. Every movement I make carries with it the 

possibility of authority’s lash. I am the bodily raw material that 

gives the prison industrial complex purpose and social meaning 

(2019). 


Kilgore’s example supports and extends Swain’s theory by using an 


afropessimist lens and more squarely articulating the antiblack roots of the 
prison and the continued racialized terror of neoslavery. 
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Keith LaMar, an incarcerated survivor of Ohio’s Lucasville Uprising, 
recognizes the same logic of exclusion and isolation that is applied generally 
under racial capitalism. Keith has lived in solitary confinement on a special 
“long-timer” status since the 1993 uprising. He and three others sentenced 
to death after the uprising faced countless classification hearings which 
have not yielded a reduction in security level, despite decades without 
serious infractions. The Ohio Department of Corrections opportunistically 
built a supermax prison in the aftermath of the uprising, and LaMar’s essay 
Supermax connects the lives of all the people who’ve come through his cell 
block over the years with the larger prison system: 

At some point we have to stop and ask ourselves what is being 

hidden away inside these places. We hear terms like "the worst 

of the worst’ and blindly assume that we are being told about 

the worst murderer, the worst drug dealer, the worst rapist, etc. 

It never really dawns on us that the framers of the term, are, in 

actuality, talking about the “worst” human beings..., [but] 

these are not evil people... The vast majority of those who are 

thrown into these places are shattered beings... Indeed, when 

one lives in a country where profit takes precedence over 

human potential and almost all of the "legal" avenues to 

security have been blocked in order to create more wealth for 

the rich, one's very existence becomes a crime; and whether 

this takes on the form of prostitution, selling drugs, or stealing 

cars, the goal in every instance is to stay alive. This does not 

make one a bad person... The supermax prison is but a 

signpost to indicate where we as a nation are going. It's a 

preparation, then, a moral gut check (if you will) to see if the 

U.S. citizenry is willing to sit back and allow the virtual 

entombment of its fellow citizens. And so far it doesn't look 

good (LaMar, 2012). 


LaMar points to a larger system of injustice that drives the criminalization 
of survival among marginalized populations. Pointing to racialized 
capitalism for its creation of a surplus and disposable population, LaMar 
also indicts a public that allows the state and economic structures to operate 
in such a way. 


The words cited thus far are a small sample of rebellious prison writing that 
recognizes the penal system to be a carefully designed and highly successful 
project of mentally and socially destroying people, incapacitating their 
humanity. This punitive objective is entangled in an anti-black logic and is 
at the core of carcerality, leading incarcerated intellectuals to be skeptical at 
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the idea that we “improve” the web of institutions that are inherently 
designed to subjugate and disavow racialized populations. The 
“democratic” origins and founding principles of the u.s. “prescribe different 
schedules of rights for whites and people of color” (Mills, 2011 p. 33), and 
imprisoned rebels are deeply aware of this difference. Though white 
supremacist institutions have transformed and shifted in shape and scope, 
the socio-political order remains structurally racist, thereby troubling the 
myth of democratic progress. Certainly, abolitionists and incarcerated 
organizers support “non-reformist reforms” - those incremental legislative 
and policy gains that fit into a more long-term abolitionist vision - but 
nonetheless, imprisoned rebels point to the contradictions of living in a 
modern democracy and the existence of an expansive network of 
entombment. 
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Conclusion: Making Socio-Intellectual Connections 


Prison walls, mailrooms, and policies work diligently to exclude prisoners 
from the body politic. On the pretext of punishment and separating 
captives from their former “criminal” contacts, prison regimes justify 
building countless barriers to try to break the connection between those 
held inside and the wider world. This isolation, combined with the social 
death of incarceration, limits prisoners’ capacities to speak or write about 
their confinement and direct needs. 


Though it has been incredibly difficult to dismantle penal alienation, outside 


organizers have recognized the lack of prisoners’ voices in radical analyses 
and taken up projects explicitly to correct it. The San Francisco Bayview, 
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the u.s.’s second largest Black newspaper, is largely composed of 
incarcerated writings about conditions of confinement, but also imprisoned 
thoughts on a wide array of social issues (Goodness 2018). Prison Radio, 
who channeled Mumia Abu-Jamal’s passion for reporting to create a 
platform for prisoner voices, also offers a platform for incarcerated 
intellectualism. Prison Radio archives countless hours of Abu-Jamal and 
other prisoners speaking on contemporary topics from the perspective of 
imprisoned radicals (PrisonRadio, n.d.). 


During the 2014-2016 wave of Black-led revolt against police murders that 
began with the riots in Ferguson, Missouri, and spread across the country, 
radicals in correspondence with prison rebels recognized the mutual need 
for connection between that movement and prisoner resistance (Turk, 
2016). Prisoner support organizations interviewed their contacts inside and 
teleased powerful pieces, adding their voices to the public discussion of 
Black Lives Matter. In one attempt to fill that need, an anonymous 
organizer in North Carolina sent questions to various contacts inside, then 
compiled their responses into a zine called “To Struggle Means We're 
Alive” which they distributed to both sides of the prison fences 
(PrisonersOnFerguson, 2016). Viewpoints in that compilation range from 
encouragement to frustration. One contributor, Luke O’Donovan, who was 
incarcerated for defending himself against a homophobic attack, contrasted 
in-prison dialogues about revolt with what he was familiar with hearing 
before being locked up: “One refreshing thing about being in prison is you 
almost never hear people make moral arguments against militancy or hard 
tactics. They only ever make tactical arguments against it, and generally 
not.” 


Meanwhile, Jalil Muntagim, a member of the Black Panther Party (BPP) and 
prisoner of war, wrote a series of essays responding to Ferguson, which 
various radicals and supporters distributed. In these essays, Jalil challenged 
the movement to learn from the ongoing history of police terror by 
comparing their activities to his time with the BPP, stating: 
For their actions and concerns for the welfare of the Black 
community, the BPP became the number one target for 
extermination by law enforcement across the country. The 
primary reason is because the BPP did not believe or practice 
passive resistance; they were not in the streets chanting ‘Hands 
Up Don’t Shoot.’ Such passive pleas would be considered a 
misguided belief protesters would be safe challenging a system 
of armed forces with innate disdain for the well being of Black 
people’s lives (2015). 
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Almost every Black radical organizer in prison we’ve been in contact with 
root their inspiration back to George Jackson and the Black Panther Party. 
Many have held an active mentorship or in-person connection with 
incarcerated Panthers. When asked about his radicalization, Ivan Kilgore 
described reading BPP history at the Allegany County Jail in Oakland while 
entering the California prison system, and simultaneously meeting BPP 
members and former members from the area. He recounted to us: “To 
actually have the brothers there who participated in these movements as 
children and teenagers was even more insightful because it allowed me to 
debunk a lot of myths... everything wasn’t all positive (2019).” 


One of the effects of COINTELPRO and other government efforts to shut 
down militant organizing is the broken chain of intergenerational 
knowledge caused by the absence of so many organizers from their 
communities. Survivors of state repression who ended up in prison 
maintain that chain, bolstering movements inside. Prisoner solidarity 
projects, particularly ones that foster correspondence across the fences, 
forge links in hopes of bringing the chain of militant elder wisdom to 
contemporary activists and organizers. 


In this chapter we’ve examined incarcerated people’s resistance to carceral 
necropower in the u.s., demonstrating the depth of their intellectualism and 
also their necessity to academia and building liberatory movements. 
Abolition is a multifaceted process, with most organizers and scholars 
focusing on the front end, creating alternatives to incarceration, or the back 
end, helping people re-enter society after their release from prison. A closet 
look at the experiences and perspectives of those currently held within 
facilities can give the drive for abolition greater urgency, and a stronger 
connection with history, opening way for a more militant approach. 


This is not a simple task. Prison is shadow world unto itself, a social order 
shaped around confinement, distrust, and deprivation. Facilities and 
procedures are specifically designed to frustrate communication, prevent 
connection, and foster isolation. It is difficult for organizers and advocates, 
let alone academic researchers to overcome or understand the experiences 
of incarcerated people without falling into one simplification or another. 
Too often this vatied crowd of complex people is reduced to a simplified 
and victimized other with a monolithic viewpoint: “all prisoners understand 
or desire X”. Other times, a single incarcerated organizers opinions will be 
elevated to represent the whole: “as a directly impacted person X speaks 
with final authority.” In reality, political persuasions, personal experiences 
and viewpoints in prison are as diverse as anywhere. Each incarcerated 
person is deserving of deep consideration and critical engagement. 
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Meanwhile, the sheer number of people crying out from behind prison 
walls can become overwhelming. Many will relate excruciatingly detailed 
and shocking injustices they've experienced, affronts that deserve action 
and repair, but individual advocacy requires navigating a labyrinthine legal 
system designed to exhaust all efforts. In doing our support work for 
several prisoners, we have learned that it is difficult to compile the 
multitude of viewpoints needed to understand prisoner resistance without 
neglecting and bypassing countless injurious situations, each demanding an 
individual fight for justice. Emotional burnout and secondary trauma ate 
unavoidable parts of doing this work, so we have discovered that many 
long-term organizers, including ourselves, have found a set of personal 
coping mechanisms and emotional management tools to navigate the 
challenges of doing abolition work alongside prisoners. 


The work also occurs within u.s. society, which functions on the basis of 
willfully ignoring the shadow world of prison. As we move closer to 
understanding conditions in prison, processes of dehumanization, flows of 
necropower and resistance, we move into awareness and further from that 
social order. We become divorced from consensus reality and risk joining 
the incarcerated in their isolation and inability to connect with “regular 
people”. We’ve found that frustration with the slow pace of democratic 
change, and alienation from society ate common among solidarity 
organizers. 


Prison rebellions follow an alternative trajectory, one in which the 
machinery of incarceration is broken, the flows of necropower cease, and 
the society of control transforms regardless of what the democratic 
establishment and willfully ignorant majority wishes. Imprisoned rebels 
remind us that only in struggle do we dare to win. 
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Words or stories from the following incarcerated people appear 


in this chapter: 


Note: On the envelope, use the legal name that is 
underlined. Within the letter, address to the chosen name in 
parentheses. Some may have moved since the publishing of 
this zine. Please look them up on the ir state DOC system or 
support websites to verify addresses. 


Mumia Abu-Jamal 
AM-8335 


SCI Mahanoy 
301 Morea Road 
Frackville, PA 17932 


Anthony Bottom (aka Jalil 
Muntaqim) 

77A4283 

Sullivan Correctional Facility 
PO Box 116 

Fallsburg, NY 12733-0116 


Cesat DeLeon 

322800 

Racine Correctional Institution 
P.O. Box 900 

Sturtevant, WI 53177-0900 


Ivan Kilgore 
V31306 


CSP Solano 
P. O. Box 4000 
Vacaville, CA 95696-4000 


Keith LaMar 

317-117 

OSP 

878 Coitsville-Hubbard Rd 
Youngstown, OH 44505 


Dwayne Staats 
Smart Communications / PA DOC 


Dwayne Staats — NSO000 
SCI Albion 

PO Box 33028 

St. Petersburg, FL, 33733 


Sean Swain 

2015638 

Buckingham Correctional 

1349 Correctional Center Road 
Dillwyn, VA 23936 


Keith Washington (aka Comrade 
Malik) 

8224311 

810 FM 2821 

Huntsville, TX 77349 





For prison rebels, the politics of refusal 
involves a need to fight back against state 
terrors by collectively asserting political 
agency, without regard for official recognition. 
The struggle is about both social and physical 
life/death, though we prioritize the success that 
prisoners have gained by effectively 
diminishing the impact that social death has on 
their lives and relationships. In this paper, we 
will explore how incarcerated rebels are 
resisting and collectively asserting political 
agency by breaking the machinery of death, 
producing counter-hegemonic critiques, and 
making socio-intellectual connections with 
other movements. 


Other writings, including a collection of prison 
rebel's reportbacks and analysis of the 2016 
nation-wide strike are available online. 
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